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circumstances of our lives which have resulted from scientific
discoveries." 2 Moreover, the delegation of legislation is a
convenient and practical way of deciding on the principle of
a change in the law, but leaving the technical details to be
settled by the Departments concerned. It also means that
minor changes in circumstance do not necessitate fresh legisla-
tion.

Statutory rules are in themselves of great public advantage
because the details . . . can thus be regulated after a Bill
passes into an Act with greater care and minuteness, and
with better adaptation to local or other special circum-
stances, than they possibly can be in the passage of a Bill
through Parliament. Besides they mitigate the inelasticity
which would often otherwise make an Act unworkable,
and are susceptible of modifications ... as circumstances
arise.3

Another advantage claimed for the delegation of legis-
lative powers is that in times of emergency it enables Parlia-
ment to give to the Executive the power to act without delay
and, indeed, without public discussion. The Defense of the
Realm Act, 1914, and the Emergency Powers (Defense) Act,
1939, gave to the Executive almost unlimited powers to con-
duct modern war. During the economic crisis of 1931 the
Government sought, and was granted, far-reaching emer-
gency powers.

This system of delegating legislative powers has its
dangers, however.

Bureaucrats tend to exalt administrative convenience and
the national advantage at the expense of the individual and
his freedom. The official in his zeal to achieve a desirable
result may impose an unreasonable burden upon the subject.

8 Official Minute of the Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury, 1893*
quoted in Carr, Sir Cecil T., Concerning English Administrative Law,
PP- 33-34-